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RADICAL DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 1 I. 

OF making many books about the French Revolution there 
is no end. The theme itself is one of which the inter- 
est is inexhaustible. In less than a century there have been 
seven forms of government in France, and each of these, 
roughly speaking, has had its own school of annalists. The 
archive material therefore has been accessible according to 
the temper of the powers existing at the time of the respective 
investigations ; and innumerable monographs, viewing each its 
subject from the political standpoint of the writer, have cast 
their illuminating rays, from every conceivable angle, on the 
long succession of disputed topics. In these latest years the 
radical democrats have been in control, or at least largely so, 
and the whole of French history is in process of review accord- 
ing to the opportunity and purpose of the writers who sustain 
the Atlas globe of radical pretensions. Of all the favored 
official historiographers M. Aulard is quite the most famous. 
He holds a chair endowed by the Common Council of Paris, 
easily the most radical municipal assembly anywhere to be 
found; for him the radical officers of state have no reserves; 
his industry is prodigious ; his pen has the bland persuasiveness 
of the ready writer; and his pages abound in the imposing 
masses of documentary reference now essential, or at least 
fashionable, among the historical school which arrogates the 
style of scientific. 

This latest volume from M. Aulard' s laboratory is a com- 
posite monograph. Its contents are in the main familiar to 
those who read the periodical which he edits. It was worth 
while to weave them into a whole, so that pattern, color and 
texture could all be seen in unity. In many respects the task 
could have been better performed. The style is desperately 
jejune, disjointed and dogmatic. It is perhaps even worse, for 

1 F. Aulard, Histoire Politique de la Revolution Franjaise. Paris, 1901. 
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it is highly technical. Of certain qualities which it is customary 
to say every French writer possesses there is a painful lack; 
imagination, wit and clarity are conspicuous by their absence. 
Worst of all, there is no proportion whatever, the space awarded 
to any given discussion being apparently determined by two 
considerations, the quantity of material collected thereon and 
the fullness with which the subject has been treated in other 
volumes already published. From both the literary and the 
scientific points of view, the book is distinctly "impressionist"; 
it is a succession of facts observed in the light of a vigorous 
temperament, recorded with the conviction that redundancy 
of minutiae constitutes the grand style, the whole supported 
by references taken from eyewitnesses of the events and from 
contemporary news gatherers, all of whom occupied the his- 
torian's own radical standpoint. For M. Aulard as for all 
impressionists there are no absolute standards, and conse- 
quently there is no moralizing criticism ; history having no 
ethical quality whatsoever, it must be a chronicle of what the 
investigator believes himself to have discerned by research, 
each fact, person or event having no other value in the final 
computation than that which is determined by space, time 
and physical influence. 

Nevertheless the book is of the first importance to the 
student. We are not disposed to accept as final his account of 
certain periods, because the temperament of the writer — what 
ill-natured people call the animus — is too obvious where cir- 
cumstances are not to his liking. For the years 1789-92 he 
exhibits himself as utterly unsympathetic with the moderate 
reformers ; again for the Directory as a burgher republic he 
exhibits a scorn almost amusing; his attitude toward the 
Consulate can easily be imagined. But for the short career 
of what he styles the democratic republic he has an almost 
passionate admiration. For him the Minotaur has no terrors ; 
the zest of threading the labyrinth is the sufficient reward of 
his enormous labors and his sedulous care. Nowhere, we 
believe, can such a wealth of material for that short cataclysm 
be found as he has collected and ordered in the pages of this 
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volume. An outsider — that is a non-radical, non-atheistic, non- 
socialistic, non-French student of the times — may fairly con- 
clude that the most valuable material which can be collected 
regarding the Convention as a political device, has been collected 
by its greatest apologist, that the best exhibit of its effectiveness 
has been made by its most devoted admirer. The story of the 
Convention in function therefore is that portion of the volume 
to which we address ourselves at the moment. 

When we speak of radical democracy we use the words only 
in that sense which is determined by the limitations of human 
action, and in its genesis radical democracy in France was 
actually monarchical. The professors of that faith, being 
royalists, were in 1791 very daring and very sanguine. They 
were not content with demanding universal male suffrage, but 
they clamored for a reference of every statute to the people. 
Some were content with a reference to the organized local 
authorities ; others demanded the approval of all statutes by the 
popular vote of what they called "the whole French Empire." 
It is very enlightening to note the phrase "French Empire" 
as a democratic shibboleth. The occasion for this agitation 
was the conduct of the king in flying from Paris, the extreme 
democrats desiring the reference in order to assure both his 
deposition and his trial at the bar. Petitions were accord- 
ingly prepared demanding that the legislature should refer the 
question to the country in some form or other. But the repre- 
sentatives of the petitioners and the papers themselves were 
rudely dismissed by the legislature as being alike meddling 
and superfluous, since certainly the deposition and probably 
the punishment of Louis in some form might be regarded as a 
foregone conclusion, provided there was no interference from 
without. 

But the fervor of the mob was not thus to be repressed ; a 
multitude of ardent radicals flocked to the Altar of the Country 
on the Champ de Mars, there to give utterance to their irrepres- 
sible emotions and prepare a petition for which they declared ten 
million signatures could be secured. To such a demand their 
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place-proud representatives must give heed. There being no 
senate provided in the constitution, the nation at large would 
be a controlling second house. This remarkable scheme was 
hatched by an irregular gathering composed of demagogues 
from the ward of the Palais Royal and of informal representa- 
tives from the Jacobin Club, sitting in the rooms of the latter. 
Danton, Brissot and Camille Desmoulins all had a hand in 
framing the petition which was offered to the great meeting. 
Curiously enough the language at first blush appears monar- 
chical; for while it demanded the abdication of Louis XVI, it 
called for replacing him " by all constitutional means " — and 
the constitution was monarchical ! Simultaneously Robespierre 
was carefully explaining that he had nothing against either 
republic or monarchy as he understood them, though such 
vagueness as characterized both terms was exasperating. 
Madame Roland pictures him as biting his nails and asking 
with a sneer: "What is a republic anyhow?" However, there 
were some at the meeting who would not sign so colorless a 
paper; enough in fact to stir up a feeling which thwarted the 
whole movement. The substantive result was revolutionary, for 
the extreme followers of Hubert presented a substitute petition 
demanding the deposition of the king and his replacement by a 
new constituent power. There were many signatures of women 
amongthe six thousand painfully secured, for such valiant radicals 
as the wives of the proletariat could no longer be ignored. This 
was the first recognition of woman's political rights in France. 
Though even the H^bertists dared not as yet employ the word 
" republic," yet no one doubts that this was the idea conveyed 
in the circumlocution of a " new constituent power." But for 
the merest accident and strangest mystery events might have 
taken a swifter turn. One of the signatories, some say a 
woman, felt a prick in the sole of the foot at the very moment 
of signing. A gimlet point was quickly discovered in the plat- 
form, and when the flooring was torn away two tramps, one with 
a wooden leg, were found ensconced beneath ; their lair was 
not arranged for a short stay, for they had a considerable sup- 
ply of provender. Unable, or at least unwilling, to give a 
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satisfactory account of themselves, the enigmatic pair were finally 
seized by the rabble, carried to a distance and done to death, 
without confessing. Such was the riot and turmoil which 
ensued that Bailly, the mayor of Paris, declared martial law 
and fired on the throng, which still filled the square. A num- 
ber of innocent victims fell dead. The mayor said twelve bodies 
were found ; the radical leaders declared that hundreds were 
murdered. 

This deplorable affair gave a sudden and prolonged check to 
the quiet but steady evolution of democracy which had been 
going on under the surface of society for some months previ- 
ously. The respectable members of the Jacobins would no 
longer associate with a dirty, headstrong rabble and went over 
to the Feuillants Club, leaving their own in the hands of irre- 
sponsible fanatics. The republican impulses of the middle 
classes were so completely quenched that the very words 
" republican " and " democrat " were for a time abhorrent. 
Some twenty leaders of the rising movement were indicted as 
disturbers of the peace, a number were arrested and many more 
fled or hid themselves; men like Desmoulins, Dan ton and Marat 
were conspicuously invisible for several days or weeks. It did 
not require a very keen insight to observe that terror of anarchy 
was causing a reaction from democracy. Yet the sense of per- 
secution did but invigorate the convictions of many repub- 
licans and secretly strengthened the ranks of the party — 
numerically that is. Political democracy in France was dis- 
tinctly the child of the religious democracy expressed in the 
civil constitution of the clergy. When it had become clear 
a year earlier, in October, 1790, that king and pope alike 
eschewed the system of that paper all pious Frenchmen grew 
uneasy, and the general belief that the petitioners of 1791 were 
thugs, vandals and anarchists confirmed doubters by the hun- 
dred thousand in their reactionary tendency. In consequence 
the general quality of the democratic party was now vastly 
inferior to that which it had in its inception. 

So strong was the popular reaction that vigorous efforts were 
made in administering the lately adopted provisions of the new 
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constitution to limit the suffrage, even more than was legal. At 
the same time it was decreed that the constitution should not be 
subject to revision for a period of ten years. The constitutional 
monarchists hoped in this way to erect an impregnable bulwark 
against not merely democracy, but moderate republicanism as 
well. However, both efforts proved utterly ineffectual ; for since 
the amendments could not be submitted to electoral assemblies 
which had already adjourned, the Legislative was elected under 
the existing limitations of suffrage; and as to revision, where 
was France ten years later in regard to constitutions ? In 180 1 
she was already under the chastisement of paper constitution 
number four in the revolutionary line. As if completely to 
extinguish democratic zeal, the long interregnum of monarchy 
without a monarch was closed not by the punishment but by 
the reinstatement of Louis XVI as a reigning sovereign. This 
act was attended by great enthusiasm on the part of the 
majority of Parisians, though there was an ominous counter 
demonstration when Robespierre and Petion appeared after the 
last session of the Constituent and exhibited themselves on 
the terrace of the Tuileries. The eminent trimmer from 
Arras was seriously embarrassed in his effort to carry water 
on both shoulders. With a politician's cleverness he appealed 
to the dignity of the populace, calmed their agitation and 
departed wondering whether the beam of the balance would ever 
tip again toward a republic in fact and name. It might well 
seem as if democracy in France had met a decisive and final 
repulse. Its representatives were no longer even respectable. 
The Constituent Assembly had taken all power from nobles 
and prelates as such, relegating the individuals of both ranks 
to political equality with the great middle class. In a way its 
successor, the Legislative Assembly, was a burgher body, but in 
reality the truly representative men of that great middle social 
stratum had been relegated to obscurity by the self-denying 
ordinance, and the members of the legislature upon whom 
devolved the grave duty of working the new system were 
mostly youthful and inexperienced mediocrities. In spite of 
the fact that many thorough democrats had been elected 
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deputies, — men like Danton, FreYon, Desmoulins, Brissot and 
Condorcet, — at the outset the burgher democracy was therefore 
as inert as the nobility. It was not however as an avowed demo- 
crat but as a famous scholar that the last named was chosen. 
The other liberals, as well as a few royalists too, had been 
slipped in on one pretext and another. So few were the dis- 
turbing elements of both sorts that there was every appearance 
of homogeneity and resignation in the membership as a whole. 
The National Assembly had received the king with traditional 
etiquette; immediately on assembling, the Legislative formally 
voted to diminish those honors so substantially as to treat 
the monarch like a chief executive merely. This resolution 
however so stirred popular opinion, which was naturally timid, 
that when the king appeared on the floor of the house he was 
received with the formal deference due to a divine-right Bour- 
bon. There was such a loyal uproar as to eclipse any antago- 
nistic demonstration. 

Never was a more amazing exhibition of vacillation, and 
throughout its term this forcible-feeble temper characterized 
the ill-starred body. It displayed an ignoble inconsistency at 
every crisis. That it was overwhelmingly royalist there can be 
no doubt : even the Jacobins applauded a royalist pamphlet 
written by Collot d'Herbois, and the most radical journals con- 
sented to "sponge off" the past and give the king a new chance. 
Yet there were times when demagogues of both extremes not 
only gained a hearing but were heard with loud applause. The 
strongest proof of what the situation was held to be by those 
best informed is exhibited in the conduct of the king. 

Louis now felt so sure of his position that religious turmoil 
began instantly and rioting broke loose ; the non-juror clergy 
renewed their infamous agitations far and near, while the pious 
king not only refused to approve a decree compelling an oath of 
allegiance from all priests but also vetoed a law directed against 
the emigrants. Simultaneously (December 3, 1 791) he secretly 
advised Frederick William of Prussia that an armed congress of 
monarchs would not only improve matters in France but pre- 
vent the flames of revolution from catching in other European 
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lands. Of this fact there was merely a slight inkling among 
the Paris leaders, but strong almost to certitude was the general 
suspicion that the sly Fabian policy of the royal cabinet was a 
mask for actual negotiations with the court of Vienna. Such 
was the uneasiness of absolute kings in view of the extraordi- 
nary interest which their peoples were taking in the transfor- 
mation of France that the tone of foreign courts and officials 
grew warlike ; such was the distrust of the French in their 
king that nearly all Frenchmen longed for war to end their sus- 
pense. The bitterness against Austria grew so intense that 
a deputy (Vergniaud) on the floor of the legislature actually 
menaced the queen with the scaffold. Louis was intimidated ; 
he dismissed his Fabian advisers and called to office the Roland- 
Dumouriez ministry, which on April 20, 1792, declared war 
against Austria. The emperor had impertinently declared his 
intention of interfering in French domestic affairs, and France 
sprang to arms. So too did Prussia, however, and the over hasty 
French suffered one repulse after another. 

The legislature with illogical desperation took three ill-advised 
steps. It decreed banishment for all non-juror priests and so 
exasperated every loyal ultramontane and royalist almost to dis- 
traction ; it decreed the disbanding of the king's guard of mer- 
cenaries and so confirmed him in his traitorous plans ; it decreed 
the establishment at the very gates of Paris of a camp where a 
muster of 20,000 armed men could intimidate the city and so 
threw all conservative hearts into an agony of fear. These 
measures of desperation rendered compromise no longer pos- 
sible ; thereafter men were either French or foreign, and the 
members of the foreign party, royalist and ultramontane at core 
though with a substantial following of inert conservatism, had 
now either to hide or fly. Some of them chose the latter alterna- 
tive ; the vast majority kept silence and waited. Louis of course 
could do neither, so he accepted the loss of his guard and approved 
the measure for disbanding it, but he refused to do violence to 
either his faith or his liberty and vetoed the other decrees. The 
patriot ministry he dismissed, and when Lafayette, who had been 
its moral and military backer, foolishly wrote a menacing letter 
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to the legislature from his headquarters in the field it appeared 
that king, nobles, prelates and burghers were all alike incapable 
of meeting the situation, quite the most serious which had so 
far arisen. The eclipse of democracy was ended and it emerged 
from its obscuration more brilliant than ever to try its hand at 
saving France. 

Already Anacharsis Cloots had publicly condemned the monar- 
chical system as responsible for the war and had begun to dis- 
tribute his book in favor of a universal republic. So far was 
he from being the contemptible and insignificant figure described 
by hostile pens that in this crisis, as at many others, he got a 
respectful hearing, and a few days later (April 29, 1792) cer- 
tain journals declared that the idea of a republic in France, 
chimerical before the war, was now worthy of consideration, 
especially in case of defeat. To the radicals it seemed as if a 
new horror were menacing the country — the horror of a burgher 
republic. Almost at once Desmoulins admits in his new paper 
that Jacobin France wants a republic in reality but not in 
name ; Robespierre then appears in his new paper with violent 
condemnation of the republic in the sense of an aristocratic 
commonwealth and suggests an intimidated monarchy with 
a democratic constitution as something altogether preferable. 
With moderates and radicals alike resolved on some form of 
popular government the question was, which type of repub- 
licanism should win. 

It was a curious instinct which at this juncture prompted 
the Paris demagogues to organize the whole populace, even 
its dregs, into a vast procession with a view to exhibiting their 
power. This was done on June 20. The leaders appeared at 
the bar of the Assembly, and the march past the Tuileries was 
carried through without a hitch. No doubt the king would 
have been rabbled had he shown fear, but he was exasperatingly 
calm and gave no possible offense. The throng of passers, 
though armed, was therefore an orderly one, except as they 
cracked their rude jokes, many of which indicated an amused 
and patronizing sympathy for the poor monarch who henceforth 
could have, as their leaders said, no other will than the law ; 
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Qui veult la loi, si veult le roi, was their new reading of the 
old saw. In fact, the day ended in a burlesque. As various 
banners were carried past with their crude mottoes, "rights 
of man," " liberty, equality," " the rising of the breechesless " 
and what not, there were hoarse answering shouts of " Sanction 
the decrees, call back the patriot ministers," " Choose between 
Coblentz and Paris " and the like. The king's lips were seen 
to move, but he could not be heard ; he also waved his hat, 
and this was beheld with satisfaction ; finally he seized a red 
Phrygian cap from one of the passers and set it on his 
own head. A pandemonium of enthusiasm broke loose, and 
when finally the shouts subsided it was an orderly, jolly mob 
which melted imperceptibly away to jest about the king as 
a prince of good fellows. The monarch, however, felt himself 
humiliated anew in the sight of mankind; he had promised 
nothing; he was sullen and bitter; he neither recalled the 
ministry nor withdrew his veto of the decrees. Both classes 
of liberals — the departmental, burgher republicans, soon to be 
known as the Girondins — and likewise the radical remnant 
of the Jacobins, disavowed all responsibility for what had hap- 
pened and glowered at a chief magistrate who could stoop 
to theatrical effect like that produced by the incident of 
the Phrygian cap. Yet June 20 was a turning point, and 
the instincts of demagogues high and low were justified : the 
monarchy in Louis's person was further degraded ; the populace 
had for once exhibited itself as decent and orderly, perhaps it 
might be trusted further. 

Here was a blind alley indeed ; the king as Europe saw him, — 
a prisoner, a butt, an object of contempt, the sport of a fickle 
populace ; the king as both republican factions saw him, — an 
indispensable puppet, subservient to the burgher ambitions 
of one, equally essential to the democratic aspirations of the 
other. No thoroughfare for sincere, constructive statesmanship 
was to be found. A week later Lafayette came bustling to 
town, demanding the punishment of those who had arranged 
these last humiliating scenes and ready to support the throne 
with troops enough to restore its respectability. But the queen 
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disliked and mistrusted M. Lafayette. One of the armies in the 
field was soundly beaten while he loitered, and he had to hurry 
back to his post with nothing done. The culprits seemed to 
have some justification after all if disgrace in the field was, 
as sober men declared, the consequence of royal plots. This, 
if true, could in logic only mean a republic. Away swung 
the pendulum after the manner of the ill-starred Legislative. 
No republic in name, but the royal democracy we have. On 
July 7, 1 792, Bishop Lamourette proposed to end all dissension 
by the simple means of decreeing anew loyalty to the existing 
constitution. A kind of hysterical sob of relief arose from 
the Assembly, the vote was unanimous and the deputies fell on 
each other's necks and gave one another a fraternal kiss. The 
king was summoned and surveyed the scene with sensibility. 
He left amid ringing cheers and shouts of " Hurrah for the 
nation ! Hurrah for the king!" In default of justice on the 
demagogues, the Department of the Seine by sanction of the king 
took vengeance by removing from office two radical officials of 
Paris, Petion, the mayor, and Manuel, the attorney-general. 

It is curious but true that the idea of democratic monarchy 
has fascinated many able men and has controlled important 
periods of history : the deputies of the Legislative might pos- 
sibly have realized this ideal had the king himself been loyal 
to it. But between them there was a reciprocal distrust, deep- 
seated and persistent. When the plan of the armed camp was 
published it proved to be a scheme not merely for intimidating 
the Paris conservatives but also for an increased national repre- 
sentation at the capital. The men were to be volunteers formally 
elected by universal suffrage in all the departments, and each 
corps was to be in residence either permanently or long enough 
to absorb the controlling ideas of the national movement before 
returning to disseminate them at home. Since these armed 
men would complete the system of federation, they were known 
as federals. It must not be forgotten that the revolution had 
been a spontaneous movement of the French municipalities, 
each self-directed and having no vaguest thought of subordina- 
tion to Paris. Federation therefore was so far the only general 
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concept of French unity. Many of the communes, especially 
in southeastern France, had acted upon the widespread under- 
standing behind the suggestion of the camp and had already 
chosen their armed representatives ; those from Marseilles 
started at a moment's notice and were already on the way 
when the king refused his consent to the act which established 
the camp — a new Bastille, as awful and menacing to royalty 
as the old one had been to personal liberty. It was expected 
that the demonstration of the citizen soldiery would be highly 
impressive, since on the coming July 14 the national guard and 
the reserves, as well as the federals, were to take the " federa- 
tive oath " in a mass. The expectation was fulfilled ; for the 
king, seeing his wishes completely disregarded, gave a forced 
and grudging assent to the ceremonial with all it implied. 
What seemed the last insult was put on him by restoring 
to office the discharged radicals. 

Yet even further despite was shown to Louis personally, and 
incidentally to the royalty whose tradition he represented, by 
the apparently simple act of the legislature declaring the country 
in danger. This measure had a twofold influence : first, it fixed 
in permanence existing administration in the provinces, put 
arms into the hands of every male capable of bearing them and 
increased both the potentiality and reality of an armed com- 
monwealth ; second, it revealed that the nation had to be saved, 
not by its chief magistrate and his activities but by itself through 
measures devised by its own representatives, in a second upris- 
ing as essential for its unity and independence as that of 1789 
had been for its emancipation. If every able-bodied man was 
to enroll as a combatant — and this the legislature invited him to 
do, whether an active or passive citizen under the definition of 
the existing constitution — it was clear that the limited suffrage 
upon which that distinction was based could not long survive the 
institution of universal manhood military service and must give 
way to universal manhood suffrage. Here was indeed a radical 
democracy in fact if not in name, and armed at that. One and 
all, these measures of the Legislative met with an enthusiastic 
response from the masses, both in the departments and in Paris. 
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One of M. Aulard's most salient novelties is his proof of this 
fact from the departmental archives. True to their instinct and 
habit as Frenchmen, the two elements of the population gave 
vent to their feelings by voluminous resolutions and addresses 
in regard to the events of June 20. The departmental author- 
ities derived their being from the burgher monarchy and were 
loyal to it, so that without exception their messages reprobated 
the treatment of the king ; they were enthusiastic supporters 
of the federal idea through which they could retain a substan- 
tial autonomy for the privileged voting class. But the deni- 
zens of the towns and the agricultural laborers whose influence 
was felt in the communes were not so enthusiastic for the con- 
stitution of 1 79 1, which denied a vote to so many Frenchmen. 
Many communes of the south and east, where the spirit of 
liberty was rampant, were not slow to express dissatisfaction 
with the king, and their addresses may still be read in the 
national archives. These papers demand in some cases the 
deposition of the king, in several the abolition of monarchy. 
Yet not a single one employs the term " republic." The spon- 
taneous uprising of the plebeians seems to have been momenta- 
rily checked by the word which had gone forth from Robespierre. 
But several suggest a convention to create a new form of gov- 
ernment. The hearthstone of democratic feeling and dem- 
ocratic energy was, as twice before, in Marseilles. 

The federals from the great southern capital marched to 
Paris with a deliberate intention of supporting the popular 
authority against that of the king and fully aware that the 
royal veto had fallen upon the measure they intended to 
uphold. Clearly the experiment of the royal democracy or 
democratic monarchy was to have no fair trial from the demo- 
crats, and its shrift would be short, if indeed it ever came 
to breathe the air of day and did not die stillborn. It is well 
known that the Marseilles company was shrewdly directed. 
Composed of excellent middle-class young men, its captain, 
a soldier of experience, recognized the adaptability for their 
purpose of the song lately written by Rouget de Lisle, an 
officer of the Strasburg garrison, for the army of the Rhine. 
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So they enlivened the long march with its strains, displaying 
extraordinary enthusiasm as they passed through the numerous 
towns on their way. One of the most stirring stanzas was 
sung for the first time as they marched through Vienne; they 
sang the whole as we know it when met at Paris by the butcher, 
Santerre, leading his serried ranks of the populace. Such was 
their success in rousing themselves and others to a semi- 
hysteria of patriotism that whatever their ideas may have been 
on leaving home, whether opposed merely to Louis or to royalty 
in any form, this last was their conviction now, they were 
flatly republican. 

Certain other federates there were likewise in Paris, from 
Brest, Toulon and many cities, who had scorned the royal veto 
and the circular letter of the ministry, and had defiantly regis- 
tered themselves, as provided by the act, at the city hall of 
Paris. Many of these were more concerned to protect the 
Legislative against Paris than desirous of overthrowing Louis, 
and most were of one mind with Robespierre and his Jacobins, 
who still, whether sincerely or not, proclaimed themselves 
royalists ; they merely wanted another king, better guided and 
more economical. But the fiery southrons of Marseilles were 
a compact body of 500 fine, well set-up young fellows, with 
minds clearly fixed on a definite object. All told there were 
but 2960 registered federates, and the other thousands from 
elsewhere were but half-hearted. " Federal " in any definite 
sense was soon synonymous with " republican " ; the Marseil- 
les were the republicans, and their song, La Marseillaise, was 
the tocsin of democracy — a chant patriotic, disdainful of mon- 
archs, confident in the plain children of the fatherland as their 
own saviors. Robespierre trimmed, Desmoulins schemed ; 
Danton counselled firmness and summoned the federates 
not to leave for Soissons, as ordered, until Louis was no 
longer king. Even he dared not enunciate the fateful word 
"republic," though it was already in the hearts of thousands 
upon thousands. 

Such was the general respect for the new constitution, itself 
a miracle as it seemed to millions, that because it had monarchy 
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in it no man dared to lay hands on the ark. The festival of 
federation on July 14 proved a cold and hollow ceremonial : 
there were cheers for the nation, for unity was a blessed 
thought to those who had ground under the injustices essential 
to disunion ; but, on the one hand, there was not a cheer for the 
king, nor, on the other, a cheer for the republic. The very 
next day, however, men spat out the word with defiance in the 
sessions of the Jacobin Club, while some suggested that a con- 
stitutional change would create the radical monarchy. Let a 
two-thirds vote of the eighty-three departments be the sole 
veto on a law, and for a limited suffrage substitute universal 
manhood — not womanhood as yet — suffrage wherewith to elect 
directly, without the intervention of electoral assemblies, the 
deputies to a national convention. Coming thus direct from 
the sovereign people, such a convention would express the popu- 
lar will completely, spontaneously, powerfully. Such was the 
ferment that the sly Robespierre felt there must be a vent or 
there would be an explosion. To assure radical preponderance 
they must be rid of a burgher king and a burgher general ; so 
by his advice the federates formed a committee which on 
July 1 7 twice demanded at the bar of the Assembly that the 
king should be suspended, and once that Lafayette should be 
indicted. Not yet the fateful word "republic," at least without 
the gates in the hearing of men; on the contrary this language 
in their petition : " We do not refuse to obey a king." And 
they announce to the world that they will remain in Paris to 
" combat a perfidious court, a coalition of impudent tricksters." 
Finally they assail the Legislative, at last demanding categor- 
ically on August 3 : " Can you save us or can you not? " The 
people had risen in solemn determination to save the common- 
wealth ; it would be well to summon the primary assemblies far 
and near and make ready, if present means fail, to call the 
people itself to the helm of state. In all this they expressed 
the policy which they had hatched by the aid of the Jacobins, 
in full accord with the leaders of the Paris populace, the self- 
restrained but jovial body so lately engaged in a street holiday 
where the king himself had been a mummer. 
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There must have been a general understanding. The radical 
press with one accord began to abuse the king as a "domestic 
and constitutional foe," a " crowned Tartufe," a " Louis the 
False." Incidentally and covertly it fulminated against royalty 
as a system. One journal suggested the abdication of both 
king and legislature and the appointment of a dictator tri- 
umvirate ; another proposed a regency ; between July 14 and 
August 10 there was but one obscure mention of a republic, and 
then only in connection with an academic debate on equality. 
These sentiments were not inspired by the federates alone nor 
by the demagogues of Paris. The capital was now divided into 
forty-eight sections or wards, each with an organized local gov- 
ernment which was not anarchical. These authorities differed 
widely in political complexion ; many were thoroughly burgher, 
many royalist ; most however were proletarian, that is, devoted 
to the social and political advancement of the masses. One 
demanded that every taxpayer, however insignificant, should be 
an *' active " citizen, another actually established universal suf- 
frage within its jurisdiction, still another refused to acknowledge 
Louis XVI as king ; finally all but one chose representatives, 
who sat for six days at the city hall and drew up a paper which 
was presented to the Assembly on August 3 by Mayor Petion. 
This document first denounced the burgher authorities of the 
departments, who were supporting the king against the will of 
the communal powers who hated him. It then demanded the 
dethronement of Louis, the exclusion of the reigning dynasty 
from power, the appointment of a provisional government and 
the summons of a convention to declare the national will. So 
menacing was the temper of the wards that one of them 
announced the ninth of August as the limit of their patience. 
If justice were not done by the Legislative at midnight of that 
fifth day, the alarums would sound and the people would take 
matters into their own hands. It was tacitly understood that 
here spoke the voice of all the wards. The worthless legisla- 
ture exhibited in its last throes its worst qualities. During the 
pregnant, priceless days it loitered, wavered and faltered. One 
day it received petitions for dethronement, the next petitions 
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for the punishment of those who dared to suggest it, and still 
again it heard with complacency a report on Lafayette's con- 
duct. By an almost two-thirds vote it acquitted the general 
who was considered the bulwark of the throne, deciding that 
there was no ground for indictment. This was on August 9, 
and the passions of the multitude could no longer be restrained. 
The Legislative would neither support nor overthrow a king 
who, whatever he was, could not play the part of a democratic 
sovereign. The populace, the wards and the federates had 
surely given fair warning of their purpose ; they proceeded from 
threats to deeds, and the awful scenes of August 10 were the 
performance not of a mob but of an organized force with an 
indeterminate but powerful sanction from the French masses 
throughout the country, blindly but fiercely resolved to end 
political inequality and transfer power from the privileged 
classes to the people 

Throughout the terrible hours of violence and bloodshed 
there was no call for a republic. The deputies were mere non- 
entities and bowed to the storm. To meet all emergencies 
they took an oath in the name of the nation to maintain liberty 
and equality or die at their post, voted to call a national con- 
vention and suspended from office the " chief of the executive 
power." They held the king and royal family as hostages, but 
they neither declared the throne vacant nor did they abolish 
monarchy. Brissot claimed in defense of the Girondins that 
the Assembly did not so act from timidity ; but feeling assured 
that the national mandate for which they had asked would 
bring in the republic, merely awaited their time till they could 
act with plenitude of sovereign power. This was not true, for 
among other hasty and ill-digested pieces of legislation was 
one which looked to a guardian for the dauphin, and they 
intended to assign Louis a lodging in the Luxembourg palace, 
not a cell in the Temple. It was the populace which made 
prisoners of the king and royal family. It was clearly public 
opinion which later converted the Girondins to republicanism. 

The Legislative was at no loss as to a substitute for the 
king. He had been suspended once before on his forced 
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return from Varennes. So now they imitated the Constituent 
and proposed an executive committee. This was not, however, 
now as then, to be composed of royal ministers. Few doubt 
that Danton's hatred of the Bourbons was a foremost incentive 
to the leaders of August 10. The Assembly certainly behaved 
as if under that impression, for it put him at the head of 
its committee or ministry : Danton, Monge, Le Brun, Grou- 
velle, with the three " patriot " ministers who had been dis- 
missed, Roland, Servan and Claviere. This was called the 
provisional executive council ; and such a council, its member- 
ship and powers being changed from time to time, ruled France 
from August 13, 1792, to April 19, 1794. Condorcet long after 
declared explicitly that Danton was made minister of justice 
— by the radical deputies, of course, for out of 745 members 
only 285 were present — because he was the only man who 
had the confidence of the populace and was at the same time 
of character and parts sufficient not to degrade the general 
quality of the ministry. In this quality he promptly became 
master of the council. He would have been substantially a 
dictator, except for the fact that a revolutionary organization 
had been set up by the ward leaders anterior to their attack 
on the Tuileries and having usurped the power had now com- 
pletely supplanted the legal authority in Paris. By means of 
illegal but well-supported elections the number of this body 
was increased to 288. It held regular sessions, and numbering 
among its members the most ardent and unscrupulous leaders 
of the populace, men like Robespierre, Billaud-Varenne, Fabre 
d'figlantine, Chaumette and Pache, it took all the credit for 
the insurrection and successfully arrogated to itself the manage- 
ment and control of internal affairs. Its committees overawed 
both the legislature and the executive council in the most 
important crises. The legally constituted executive was sover- 
eign only in foreign and military affairs. Fully aware of its 
precarious existence, the Legislative determined to abdicate. 
Establishing a suffrage from which women and menial servants 
alone were debarred, it completely overthrew all the limitations, 
balances and checks of the constitution, except that of indirect 
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election, arranged for the choice of a sovereign convention and 
adjourned. One thing was assured, — that pure democracy was 
to have a trial in France. It was not yet clear whether it 
would be a monarchical, dictatorial or elective democracy. If 
monarchical, it would not be led even nominally by a Bourbon, 
not even a radical Bourbon like Philippe £galite\ Thus France 
entered upon the most pregnant forty-two days of her political 
history, a period in which was opened the struggle between 
the capital and the provinces, destined to give form to her 
politics in some degree down to the present day. 

W. M. Sloane. 



